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so monotonous, because we were now on the dry side of the island,
where trees do not flourish.
The station had been left to the sergeant and the prisoners provided
by the Provincial Court, who had no distinguishing mark except their
cropped hair but were free to run away if they liked, because they
were not locked up at night. Though there was not a lock in any
part of the station we never lost anything.
Quite early in our association I learned that my interpreter was
working against me. Like many former beachcombers, he was more
native in mind than the natives. We had our meals together, and
externally he was always genial, but behind my back he was trying
to sow distrust in the mind of the chief, whose kava parties he
attended. The chief himself called upon me and, after warning me
against my interpreter, urged me to send him back to Suva, assuring
me that I already knew quite enough Fijian to dispense with him.
As to native custom, he himself would be my teacher.
I took his advice, and I can recommend the same course to all who
have to learn a native language in a limited time. In three months
I could speak Fijian fluently. In a year I could speak it as well as
English, as well as understand the local dialect. As to native custom,
one drank that in, so to speak, through the skin, and when I had to
pass my examination eighteen months later before the Native
Commissioner, Mr. James Blyth, I ventured to differ from him upon
the native law of inheritance. His lore was accumulated in another
part of the group, where the rules differed from those of the west. We
argued the point for some time, and then, with great fairness, he
called in an educated native from Nandronga, who bore out my view.
I was accorded full marks in all the questions: it was almost my first
experience of passing an examination with credit.
No account of the South Sea islands would be complete without
a description of the national drink, called yanggona by the Fijians
and kava by the Polynesians. It consists of the root of a pepper plant
(piper methysticum) chewed or pounded to a pulp, infused with water
in a wooden bowl, strained and served in a goblet of cocoanut shell.
It is drunk ceremonially, the Chief presiding, and the rest of the
company sitting in a wide oval with the bowl at its lower apex. My
first kava party in the house of Roko Tui Nandronga on the evening
of my arrival was a trial. I had heard that the root was chewed, but